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I he Friend 
LABOUR SAVING MACHINERY. 
Continued from page 379 


It must be the desire of every true philan- 
trophist, that all articles which minister essen- 
tially to human comfort or convenience should 
be within the reach of all the human family. 
In order to effect this purpose, it 1s necessary 
that such commodities should be cheap and 
abundant,—and to ensure abundance and 
cheapness, meg must be produced in the easi- 
est and least laborious m: a r. Hence recourse 
must be had to machines, which, as in the case 
of the iron manufacture, enable those who 
employ them to produce a copious supply of 
the desired commodity at the lowest possible 
price. It is to the use of machinery that we 
are indebted for all those personal comforts 
and conveniences, which distinguish civilized 
from savage life, and in just such proportion 
as the employment of machines reduces price 
and increases quantity, will the means of com- 
fortable living be diffused throughout all classes 
of society. Every machine or device which 
makes food, clothing, or houses more plentiful, 
or of a_ better quality, is a public benfit, 
inasmuch as it enables an additional number of 
persons to live in the enjoyment of the bless- 
ings of civilized life. ‘To destroy our machi- 
nery, under the pretence of increasing the 
means of employment for the poor, would 
be an act of extreme folly, inasmuch as it 
would raise the price of all commodities by 
decreasing the quantity produced, and of course} 
lessen, or in m wy cases entirely destroy their 
consumption. s the consumption decreased, 
the demand Fo producers would decrease, 
whilst the latter would find that they had to 
procure all they consumed, at higher prices 
than they paid before the destruction of machi- 


nery, Whilst their ability to purchase was| 


diminished by the diminution of their profita-| 
ble employment. In proportion as people des- 
troy their machines, in just such proportion do| 
they decrease their means of production, and 
approach nearer to the state of savages, who 


trade of England, which “are so intimately con-| expense of human labour 
{nected and so very much dependent upon each 


other, that neither of them could be 
to any extent without the other.” 


carried on 
‘The coal sup- 


| plies the fuel to produce the iron, and the iron| 


the machinery to procure the coal, by the use of 


iwhich the latter article is furnished to every 


man in England, at a cost which is exceedingly 


small. Suppose the use of machinery laid 


aside, and the people of England to set 


| 
}about procuring coal by mere manual labour, 


assisted by shovels and pick-axes—how would} 
they accomplish their obie ct? or supposing they 
could cet the coal, at what cost would it be 
furnished? A man living remote from the 
cual districts, who now gets his coals for eight- 
teen pence a bushel, without the use of ima- 
chinery could not get a bushel at the price of 
a year’s labour. Suppose, upon the spot where 
the coals is raised, he finds, as is the case in 
the generality of the English mines, that the 
coal is six hundred feet below the surface—in 
the course of a eT he would dig down twenty 
feet to a solid rock, and in a night or so the 
whole of this excavation would be filled with 
water ; he would then bale away at this till a 
rain came and filled it to the brim. 
ing, however, he could by dint of perseverance 
he would have to 
labour twelve months under the most favoura- 
ble circumstances, to get to the coal and to 
procure a bushel of it, his family in the mean 
time starving, or living on charity. ‘This ts 


‘ 
Suppos- 


vet clear of this annoyance, 


getting coal by the employment of manual 
labour it is true, and without much machinery, 
but it is at a cost which is a hundred fold 
greater than it could have been procured for 
by the aid of machines. 

‘ The sinking of a pit even to less depth 
line a hundred fathoms, sometimes demands, 
notwithstanding all the improvements by ma- 
chiaery, not less than a hundred pounds a 
fathom or ten thousand pounds for the whole 
pit, and therefore, supposing it possible for a 
single man to do it, at the rate of eighteen 
pence a day, the time he would require would 
be between four and five hundred years.” 

By man joining with man, and machines 
doing the drudgery, the labour of five hundred 
years is ac complishe din a day, and that which! 

would have cost £10,000 is procured for 
eighteen pence. 


In digging a pit a windlass and bucket are| 


horse «in ;—the tet r of the horse is equal to 
that of six men—the work is 
the same result saeheend d, with one-sixth the 


be tter dor ©, and 


But even this in- 
strument is limited in power to the small num- 
ber of horses which can be yoked to it ; hence 
recourse is had to the steam engine, which is 
limited only by the strength of the materials of 
which it is formed. The power of a hundred 
horses, or of five hundred men, may be very 
easily made by the steam engine to act con- 
and thus there 
is scarcely any thing in the way of mere force, 
which the engine cannot be made todo. We 
have seen a pit in Staffordshire, which hardly 
gave coal enough to maintain a cottager and 
his family, for he worked the pit with imper- 
fect machinery, with a half starved ass applied 
to a windlass. 


stantly and on a single point, 


\ mile off was a steam envine, 

two hundred horse power, raising tons of coals 

and pumping out rivers of water, with a force 
ois 

‘ Before 

the steam engine was invented the produce of 


equal to atleast one thousand men.” 
the coal mines barely paid the expenses of 
working and me ‘eping them dry, and had it not 
“am engines and other machi- 


nery, the supply would long before now have 


been fi yr the 


dwindled into a very small quantity, and the 
price would have become ten or twenty times 
its present amount.” 

‘What are the consequences of machinery 
employed in raising coals? ‘That by machi- 
nery many millions of tons of one of the very 
first necessaries of jife are obtained, which 
without machinery could not be cbtained at all 
in the thousandth part of the quantity, and 
ently would be a t! 


} | . y . 
which cons jusand times 


the price :—would in fact be precious stones 


‘ 


instead of com 





non fuel.’ It is computed that, 
it least, one in every foity persons in England 


is supported by the coal trade :—all of whom 
are not only employed in unton with machinery, 
but without the aid of machinery they could 
not have been profitably employed at all. 
From the joint experiments of Bolton and 
{ Watt, and the principal miners, the best steam 
engine, in 1778, (which are not near so perfect 
** raised 2000 gallons from 
a depth of 348 fe et for eve ry bushel of coal 
consumed in raising the steam.” ,* An ordinary 
man working with a good pump, will raise a 
thousand gallons from the same depth ina day. 
In 1829 the best engines did ten times the 
work of those of 1778, one bushel of coal 
| making steam enough to raise twenty thousand 
lwallons of water, therefore one bushel of coal 


as they are now 


are dependent for a precarious supnly of their jnecessary to raise the rubbish, which no m: in| did the work of twenty men for a day. 


wants upon implements little better than their 
‘teeth’ and their “ nails.’ 


could do withoutthe use of the machines—when 


he meets rock he has recourse to the drill and 
To elucidate the principles to which I have|to gunpowder, to remove it ;—when the pit) 


The cost of keeping men or horses bears as 
| great a proportion to the whole of their labour 
as the cost of steam engines does to that which 


thus referred, I will give some further argu-| gets deeper, the windlass is changed for the| they can do; therefore a bushel of coals by 


| 
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the steam engine buys as much labour as the 
wages of twenty men; the average price of|and toall by which life is supported,—we na- 
the bushel is fifteen pence, and therefore also,|turally imagine that animal nature must exist 
by the engine the work of twenty men may be| there on a small scale, and under diminutive} 
got for fifteen pence, while the men at fifteen| forms. It might be expected, that only a few) 
pence a day would cost twenty-four shillings. | dwarf and stunted species would be scattered | 
“ Men therefore could not compete with the| along its melancholy shores, and that life, as it 
stcam engines, if they asked more than three} attempted to penetrate these realms of desola- 
farthings for each hard day’s work often fiours.”’| tion, would grow faint and expire. But the 
If they worked ata rate like this, they would| mighty Architect of nature, whose ways and | 
be unable to obtain the means of subsistence; power far surpass human comprehension, 
from the produce of their labour, and if they| makes here a full display of his inexhaustible 
did not labour as cheaply as the engines, the| resources. He has filled these naked rocks| 
coals would not be consumed as extensively| and wintry seas with a swarming profusion of 
as machinery enables them to be consumed.”’| life, such as he scarcely brings forth under the 
But this is not all that is necessary to be| most genial glow of tropical suns. He has} 
done to put coals, iron, or any other necessary| stored them with the mightiest of living beings, | 
of life produced by the aid of machinery,| compared to whose enormous bulk, the ele-| 
within the reach ofall classes of the community,| phant and hippopotamus, which rear their im-| 
the poor as well as the rich—there must be|mense shapes amid the marshy plains of the) 
roads, canals, and vehicles, by means of which| tropics, seem almost diminutive. Even the} 
labour saving devices, these articles may be} smaller species, as that of the herring, issue| 
brought to consumers living at a distance from 'furth from the frozen depths of the arctic zone| 
the place of production—for it would be of in shoals, which astonish by their immensity. | 
little advantage to produce cheap commodities,| Moving in close and countless columns, they} 
if the price of transportation rendered them fill all the southern seas, and minister good to) 
dear to every remote resident. Without roads|nations. The air too is darkened by innume-| 
or the assistance of beasts of burden there could) rable flocks of sea-fowl, while, even upon the} 
be little or no transportation effected—what frozen surface of the land, animals of peculiar 
was done would be extreinely slow and at great} structure find food suited to their wants. 
cost. By means of pack horses more could 
be carried at less cost. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





‘* By what means, or by what resources does 
The use of roads and/ nature support, amid the frozen world, this 
wheel carriages is the next step; but a mere; immensity of life? Wonderful as are her ope- 
path-way will not achieve the desirable end of rations, they are always arranged agreeably to 
cheap and quick transportation. ‘The cost of} the general laws imposed upon the universe ; 
carriage a small distance on bad roads, in-) and we shall find, in the structure and condition 
creases the original price of articles conveyed! of the animal world, the powers by which it is 
for any considerable distance, to such an ex-| enabled to defy this frightful region of the ele- 


tent as to preclude their carriage altogether.| ments. Some of the provisions by which ani- 


Good roads reduce the price and increase} mal frames are adapted to the varying extremes 
the amount of transportation—canals effect) of the climate have almost the appearance of 
the same object still better. All these then,| direct interposition ; yet a more profound in- 
are labour saving machines—but so far from| vestigation always discovers the causes of them 
diminishing the profitable employment of la-! to be deeply lodged in their physical organiza- 
bourers, they are among the most effective! tion. 
means of increasing the industry, the comforts) ++ [¢ jg on the seas and shores of the arctic} 
and happiness of the community which use) zone that we chiefly observe this boundless} 
them. | profusion of life ; and in conformity with that| 


| arrangement by which nature supports the in-| 
“The Friend.” | habitants of the sea, by making them the food 


i . - 4 
ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE LIFE IN THE POLAR | of each other, so here also we observe a conti-| 
| nual gradation of animals, rising one above 
\ tl luable lit i Tia |another, the higher preying upon the lower, 
/ o S , ¢ > rary 5 Ss . : 2 Ee roy : ar 

hi oe 4 ‘ a 4 te heeled ik obj ot | Ul food is at last found for those of largest 
which have appeare ate years, Ct) bulk i st devouring ¢ wm 
reas : is 5 | bulk and most devouring appetite. 
of which is to present, Ina compressed form)  ,, The basis of subsistence for the numerous 
and attractive style, various useful and inter-| tribes of the arctic world is found in the genus 
ple ledoe pe are few > > we a io as . . . ae a3 
ite soctobagett nr a ; on oe pnt medusa, which the sailors graphically describe} 
ated to engage ahd reward atte yn, than a}... ... a lead i60 aot; oledtt 
: as sea-blubber. The medusa isa soft, elastic 
ant} sc arr: 1e c sense s | ys rs . 
volume entitled “ Narrative of Discovery and) selatinous substance, specimens of which may 


7 “2 1 he > ar S re i < ° op e.e 
Adventure in the Polar eas and Regions, be seen lying on our own shores, exhibiting 
we.” by Professor Leslic, and others. The : 


For 


REGIONS. 





| tremity of cold which, with us, is fatal to life| water is datk and opaque é¢ompared to that 


which bears the ¢ommon cerdlean hue. These 
olive waters occupy about a fourth of the 
Greenland sea, or above tiventy thousand 
square miles ; and hence the number of medu- 
san animalcules which they contain is far be- 
yond calculation. Scoresby estimates that two 
square miles contain 22,688,000,000,000,000 ; 
and as this number is beyond the range of hu- 
man words and conceptions, he illustrates it by 
observing, that 80,000 persons would have 
been employed since the creation in counting 
it. This green sea may be considered as the 
polar pasture-ground, where whales are always 
seen in the greatest numbers. _These prodi- 
gious animals cannot derive any direct subsist- 
ence from such small invisible particles ; but 
these ferm the food of other minute creatures, 
which then support others, till at length ani- 
mals are produced of such size as to afforda 
morsel for their mighty devourers. The genus 
cancer, larger in size than the medusa, appears 
to rank second in number and importance. It 
presents itself under the various species of the 
crab, and above all, of the shrimp, whose mul- 
titudes rival those of the medusa, and which in 
all quarters feed and are fed upon. So car- 
niverous are the propensities of the northern 
shrimps, that joints hung out by Captain Par- 
ry’s crew from the sides of the ship were in a 
few nights picked to ihe very bone; and no- 
thing could be placed within their reach except 
bodies of which it was desired to obtain the 
skeleton. Many of the zoophytical and mol- 
luscous orders, particularly actinia, sepia, and 
several species of marine worms, are also em- 
ployed in devouring and in aflording food to 
various other animals. 

*“ Among the numberless tribes of living 
things which people the northern seas, one class 
stands highly conspicuous. These are the 
cetacea, comprehending the largest of existing 


~—s 


}animals, and having a structure wholly distinct 


from every other species. Although their home 
be entirely in the depth of the waters, they 
have several features in common with the 
larger quadrupeds. ‘They belong to the Lin- 
nean class of mammalia, or suck-giving ani- 
mals ; their skin is smooth and without scales ; 
their blood warm ; and the flesh tastes some- 
what like coarse beef. They have a heart 
with two ventricles, and lungs through which 
they respire ; and being unable to separate the 
air from the water, is fishes do by means of 
their gills, they must come to the surface in 
order to breathe. Itis thus by no means strictly 
scientific to call the whale a fish; yet he is 
entirely an inhabitant of the sea, having a tail, 
though placed in a different position from that 
of ordinary fishes, while his front limbs much 
more resemble fins than legs, and are solely 


second chapter more especially is fitted to con-| 
vey a lively perception of the peculiarities 
of those arctic regions, the larger portion of 
which I have cited, in the belief that its inser- 
tion would not be unacceptable, to at least 
such of the readers of “ The Friend” as_ have 


not met with the book. a 


« When we contemplate the aspect of the 


northern world—bleak, naked, dreary, beaten) lour, which tinges a great extent of the Green- 


no signs of life except that of shrinking when| useful for pawing the deep. Hence the vulgar, 
touched. Beyond the arctic circle it increases | following a natural and descriptive classifica- 
in an extraordinary degree, and is eagerly de-| tion, obstinately continue to give the name of 
voured by the finny tribes of all shapes andj fish to these watery monsters. But the most 
sizes. By far the most numerous, however, characteristic and important feature of the 
of the medusan race are of dimensions too! cetacea consists in a thick deep layer of fatty 
small to be discerned without the aid of a micro-| substance, called blubber, lodged beneath the 


|scope—the application of which instrument|skin and surrounding the body, which yields, 


|on expression, nearly its bulk of thick, coarse, 


shows them to be the cause of a peculiar co-} -xXpre | 
iviseid oil. It is by this covering that Provi 


by the raging tempest, and subject to an ex-|land sea. ‘This colour is olive-green, and the, dence enables them to defy the most dreadful 
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extremities of cold, and to preserve a strong ful scrutiny of Mr. Scoresby ascertained, that) in the whalebone, which seem not, however, 
animal heat even under the eternal ice of the} \ they emit only a moist vapour, and are neither| very fully established, the whale does not at- 


pole. Yet this substance, being subservient/ more nor less than huge nostrils. When, how-| 


to the uses of man, has roused a dreadful and| ever, this vehement breathing or blowing is| 


deadly enemy, who employs against them the| performed under the surface, a considerable 


tain his full growth under twenty-five years, 
and is said to reach a very great age.” 


(To be continued. 


resources of art,—a power which the might- 


iest brutal force seeks in vain to oppose. He’ 


pursues them through the ice and tempest, and 


dyes all the northern seas with their blood.' 


They themselves are meek, peaceful, sluggish, 
and man, in the dreadful contests which he 
wages with them, is almost always the aggres- 
sor; yet the resistance which he then en- 
counters is sometimes terrible, and his life 
is not unfrequently the forfeit. 


is due to the whale, of all animals * mightiest 
that swim the ocean stream.’’ Enormous as 
his bulk is, rumour and the love of the marvel- 


much greater, and the existing race as only the 
degenerate remnant of mightier ancestors. 
Scoresby, however, by collecting various good 
authorities, has proved that sixty feet was al- 


ways nearly the utmost length of the mysti-| 
cetus, or great Greenland whale. Of 322 in-| 


dividuals, in the capture of which that gentle- 
man was concerned, none occurred of a length 
exceeding 58 feet ; and he gives no credence 
to any rumour of a specimen which exceeded 
70 feet. Even 60 feet implies a weight of 70 
tons, being nearly that of two hundred fat oxen. | 
Of this vast mass, the oil ina rich whale com- 
poses about thirty tons, and when, as was the 


iblnbber. Its power is tremendous. 
lous have represented it as being at one time 


ithe roar of a distant tempest. 


quantity of water is thrown up into the air.| -— 
rhe sound thus occasioned is the only thing! For ™ The Friend.” 
like a voice emitted by the animal, and, in the) Anxious to invite the attention of the pro- 
case of a violent respiration, it resembles the fessors of Christianity to the necessity of prae- 
discharge of a cannon. tical piety, 1 cannot forbear copying the tol- 
“The tail is the most active limb of this| lowing extracts from an excellent work, by 
mighty animal, and the chief instrument of bis, John Angell James, author of ** Christian Cha- 
motion. It does not rise vertically like that of rity,’ &c. entitled “ The Family Monitor, or 


most fishes, being flat and horizontal, only four) a help to Domestic Happiness,”’ fully believing 


\or five feet long, but more than twenty feet) that ‘ family religion’ is the one thing need- 
** Among the cetaceous tribes the chief place} 


broad. It consists of two beds of muscles, | ful amongst us. and that if the duties and pre- 
connected with an extensive layer surrounding | cepts,so beautifullyenforced and illustrated by 
the body, and enclosed by a thin covering of the writer, claimed more of our attention as in- 
A single} dividuals, we should see more parents bringing 
stroke throws a large boat with all its crew/up their children in the nurture and admo- 
into the air. Sometimes the whale places him-! nition of the Lord, more children knowing the 
selfin a perpendicular position, with the head) apostolic precept, “Children, obey your parents , 
downwards, and, rearing his tail on high, beats| in all things, for this is well pleasing unto the 
the water with awful violence. On these oc-| Lord.’’ In short, by fulfilling our home duties, 
casions the sea foams, and vapours darken the} the domestic circle would more abundantly 
air ; the lashing is heard several miles off, Jike| exhibit the fruits of godliness, and our shat- 
Sometimes he} tered Society be built up of living stones, a 
makes an immense spring, and rears his whole} temple sacred to the Lord of Hosts. 

body above the waters, to the admiration of} “I am anxious to impress upon the mind of 
the experienced whaler, but to the terror of} all parents, that the inculcation of Christian dis- 
those who see for the first time this astonis hing| positions is the very essence of 
spectacle. 


education. 
Other motions, equally expressive! This term, as | have already remarked, and I 
of his boundless strength, attract the attention repeat the sentiment again and again, not by 
of the navigator at the distance of miles. 


case some years ago, that article brought £55 
or £60 per ton, we may form some idea of|and by Dr. Fleming ‘ swimming paws,’ are! 
the great value of the capture ; the bones of the! place d immediate ‘ly behind the eyes. They’! 
head, fins, and tail, weigh eight or ten; the! are nine feet long, enclosed by very elastic 
carcass, thirty or thirty-two tons. 
ginous substance or blubber, the most valuable! in form and numbers to those of the human 
part of the animal, forms a complete wrapper) hand. Such is the spring and vitality of the 
round the whole body, of the thickness of from} parts, that, if we may believe De Reste, they 
eight to twenty inches. ‘The head is dispro- continue to move for some time after being 
portionately large, forming about a third of the| separated from the body. According to Scores- 
entire bulk. The basis consists of the crown-| by, however, while the whale swims, these or- 
bone, from each side of which descend those} gans lie flat on the surface of the water, and 
immense jiw-bones which are sometimes pre-|are not at all instrumental in producing his 
sented to cur wondering eyes, and which the) motion, which arises entirely from the tail. 
whalers p :ce on deck as trophies of their suc-| The fins merely direct and steady the move- 
cess, and in order that the fine oil contained! ment, and thus serve rather as a helm than as 
in them may ooze from their lower extremities, | oars. 

These pee are from sixteen to twenty | The whale is viviparous ; that is, the young, 
feet in leneth, and extend along the mouth in| is not enclosed in an egg ; and there is usually 
a curved line, till they meet and form a species | only one atatime. ‘These delicate nurslings, 
ofcrescent. The lips, nearly twenty feet long, lonly about fourteen feet long, and weighing 
display, when open, a cavity capable of receiv-| little more than a ton, are watched over by the 
ing a ship’s jolly-boat with her crew. The | mother with the most tender care. The| 
whale has no external ear, but when the skin} whalersstrike these suckers, as they are called,’ 
is removed, a small aperture is discerned for| not on account of their own value, but under 
the admission of sound. ‘This sense accord-| the assurance that the mother will start forth in 
ingly is very imperfect ; yet the animal, by a/their defence. ‘Then ensues a contest hard 
quick perception of all movements made in the| and perilous, but commonly attended with a 
water, discovers danger at a great distance. | prosperous issue, for she never seeks safety in 


through clear water than through an aerial] with extreme agony, and suffers herself to be} 
medium. But the most unique feature in the| struck by repeated harpoons without attempt- 
structure of this animal consists in the spiracles | ing to escape ; while the good-natured captain 
or blow-holes, placed nearly on the crown of| has his triumphant feelings damped by the con- 
the head. These have been compared to na-| sideration, that his prize has fallen the victim 
tural jets d’eau throwing up water to the|to such an ardour of maternal tenderness. 
height of forty or fifty feet ; but the more care-| According to indications afforded by notches 


‘The olea-| membranes. and provided with bones similar! 


accident, or oversight, but with the design of 


“ The fins, called by the French nage oire $,, more deeply impre ssing it, has been very gene- 


rally misapplied, because in fact misunder- 
stood. Education in modern speech means 
nothing more than instruction, or the commu- 
nication of knowledge to the mind ; and a good 
education, means the opportunity of acquiring 
all kinds of learning and science. But, pro- 
perly speaking, education, in the true and 
higher import of the term, means the im- 
planting of right dispositions, the cultivation of 
the heart, the guidance of the temper, the for- 
mation of the character. Or, allowing as we 
must, that education applies to the whole soul 
and character, and includes general instruction 
knowledge, | should say that its most im- 
portant part is that which relates to the com- 
munication of active reiigious principles and 
the formation of moral habits. It is training 
up a child in the way he should go. Not 
merely training up achild in the way he should 
think, or speculate, or translate, or argue, but 
the way in which he should go. Every thing 
may be taught, which can sharpen the facul- 
ties, or store the mind with ideas, or cultivate 
the taste : but we must not stop here, but con- 
sider that the highest end of education is the 
formation first of the religious character, and 
then of the useful, amiable, intelligent and 


| generous member of the sock il community. If 
The eyes are proportionally small, though the} flight. She rushes upon the boat, drags the} this be true, and who will venture to deny it ? 


sense of seeing is acute ; more so, however, line with extraordinary force, tosses to and fro then is it perfectly manifest, that the great 


work of education cannot be, and ought not to 
be transferred from parents to others. ‘hey 
may purchase that tuition, which their own 
circumstances may disqualify them from im- 
parting, but the education of the character be- 
longs to them and cannot be transferred. 

‘* Placed by the all-wise providence of Hea- 
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ven in such a peculiar situation, it will be well |eternal welfare. Not that religion is to be] while labouring under the most intense pain from 
for you to keep especially in view, what may taught separately, from all other branches of|tooth-ache. The effect was immediate, and no pain 


be denominated the education of circumstances. 
Your example will educate them—your con- 
versation with your friends—the business they 
see you transact—the likings and dislikings you 
express—these will educate them ; and what- 
ever be your rank, or situation in life, your 
house, your table, and your daily behaviour, 
these will educate them. To withdraw them 
from the unceasing and potent influence of 
these things is impossible, except you were to 
draw yourself from them also. Some parents 
talk of beginning the education of their chil- 
dren ; the moment they were capable of form- 
ing an idea, their education was aiready begun 
—the education of circumstances—insensible 
education— which, like insensible perspiration, 
is of more constant and powerful effect, and of 
more consequence to the habit, than that which 
is direct and apparent. This education goes 
on at every instant of time, it goes on like time 
*—you can neither stop it nor turn its course. 
Whatever these, then, have a tendency to make 
your children, that, in a great degree, you at 
least should be persuaded they will be. 

* Addressing myself therefore to both pa- 
rents, | would say, contract to its just and pro- 
per dimensions, the amount of all that purchas- 
ed education can do for you, and expect no 
more from it than it is truly able to perform. 
It can give instruction. There will always be 
an essential difference between a human be- 
ing cultivated and uncultivated. In the de- 
partment of purchased tuition, you will portion 
out to the best advantage many of those pre- 
cious hours of youth whicl¥ will never return ; 
and such employment will Jend you powerful 
aid, in forming those personal habits, which lie 
within the province of parental education ; but 
rest assured, and lay it down to yourselves as a 
cardinal principle, that the business of educa- 
tion, properly so called, is not transferable. 
You may engage a master, or masters, to in- 
struct your children in many things, useful and 
praiseworthy in their place, but you mus by 
the order of nature educate them yourselves. 
You not only ought to do it, but you will per- 


ceive, that if I am correct in what I have | 


stated, you must do it, whether you intend it or 
not. ‘The parent says, Cecil is not to stand 
reasoning and calculating. God has said that 
his character shall have influence ; and so this 
appointment of Providence becomes often the 
punishment of a wicked, or a careless parent. 
Here then is one school from which there are 
no truants, in which there are no holidays. 


Never then for one day forget that the first | 


book your children read, nay that which they 
continue to read, and by far the most influen- 
tial, is that of their parents’ example and daily 
deportment, especially to themselves! If this 
should be disregarded by you, or even forgot- 
ten, then be not at all surprised, when you find 
to your sorrow and vexation, and the inter- 
ruption of your business, if not the loss of your 
‘domestic peace and harmony, that they only 
‘know the right path, but will follow the 
wrong.’ 

“T go on now to illustrate and enforce those 
duties which parents owe to their children in 
reference to their religious character and their 


education, as an abstract thing of itself, for it} 


‘is not an abstract thing of itself, but an| 
integral part of the character, the substra-| 
tum of all the qualities that have been already | 
stated. ‘ Bring.them up in the fear, and nur-| 
‘ture, and admonition of the Lord.’ This is all) 
the apostle enjoined on the subject of educa-| 
‘tion, and it is the substance of all we are to! 
‘teach : whatever is opposed to this must not| 
|be taught, or allowed, and all that is taught, | 
jor enjoined, must be inculcated with a direct, 
or indirect reference to this. In the selection! 
of a school, even for obtaining the elements| 
of general knowledge, in the branches of tui-| 
tion that he permits his children to be taught, 
a Christian parent must have his eye upon re- 
ligion, and this must be the polar star by 
which he steers. 

* Persuasion, admonition and warning, are 
a very important part of religious education. 
The apostles, ‘ knowing the terrors of the Lord,’ | 
persuaded men; they besought them to be re- 
conciled to God, and warned them of the con- 
sequences of unbelief Parents must do the 
same with their children, and not satisfy them- 
selves with merely communicating ideas. 
They should in the most earnest, anxious, af-| 
fectionate manner represent to them their spi-| 
ritual condition, warn them of the consequen-| 
ices of neglecting so great salvation, and entreat 
ithem to believe in the Lord Jesus Christ and 
lfear God. ‘They should address them collec- 
\tively and individually on the subject of their 
isoul’s concerns, they should manifest such a 
ideep solicitude for their spiritual welfare, as 
| would constrain their children to feel that the 
most anxious desire of their parents’ heart in 
reference to them was for their salvation.” 

Not less forcibly in the next chapter does 
this excellent writer plead with children for 
the performance of their duties to their parents, 
duties equally sacred and equally obligatory. 


B. 


SCRAPS. 


Mountain Breezes.—F rom the parish register of re- 
turns, it appears that there have been buried at Or- 
ton, in the county of Westmoreland, 414 persons in 
all, of whom 195, or nearly one.half have exceeded 
the age of 60; and 78, or nearly one-fifth, have ex- 
ceeded the age of 80. Comparing this with Dr. 
|Price’s tables, compiled from the bills of mortality 
elsewhere, the contrast is very great. He states that 
in London one-half die under the age of three ; there | 
jone-half reach 60. From one of his tables it appears 
that, out of 1,000 who die in London, 17 are above 
80; and the greatest contrast in the same table is 
Vaud, in Switzerland, where 46 in every 1.000 ex-! 
ceed 80; but at Orton we have 
j|number exceeding 60 years of age. 


188 in the same 





Tooth Ache.—Dr. Ryan, a physician of great re- 
spectability and extensive practice, gives in the Me- 
dical Journal for July the following interesting state-| 
ment. A gentleman who attends my lectures (Mr. 
| Myers, of Newington-cause-way), frequently applied | 
{sulphuric acid to his tooth with some relief; but on 
one occasion, he, in a moment of confusion, took 
down the next bottle to his remedy, which contained 
nitric acid. To his great surprise, he experienced 
immediate relief. Since that period he has not suf-' 
fered from tooth-ache, though three years have now | 
elapsed.—During the last year he informed me of the} 
success of this remedy, which induced me to try it, | 


| traction. 


whatever was induced. I have since used it in nu- 
merous cases, and invariably with complete success. 
In some instances the disease does not return for 
days or weeks, and in others not for months.—The 
best mode of employing it is by means of lint wrap- 
ped round a probe, and moistened with the acid, 
which is then to be slowly applied to the cavity of 
the tooth ; care being taken not to touch the other 
teeth, the gums or the cheeks. On withdrawing the 
probe, and inquiring how the patient feels, the usual 
reply is, “ the pain is entirely gone.” The mouth is 
next to be washed with tepid water. The acid 
should be gradually applied to the whole cavity 
of the tooth, or otherwise a second application will 
be required before complete relief will be obtained 
This remedy may be used when the gum and cheek 
are inflamed, so as to preclude the possibility of ex- 
In cases where the diseased fang remains, 
and when the caries face the adjacent tooth, it obvi- 
ates the necessity of extraction in all cases of hollow 
teeth, which all practitioners declare to be desirable, 


| if possible; and it enables the dentist to perform the 


operation of “ stepping or filling teeth,” much sooner 
than he can otherwise accomplish. In a word, it will 
alleviate a vast deal of human suffering, and super- 
sede a most painful operation. It is not a panacea 
for all the diseases of the teeth and gums, though a 
certain and efficacious remedy for the most common 
cause of tooth-ache. It will be a valuable remedy 
for children, delicate persons. It does not accelerate 
the decay of the tooth to which it is applied. 


Abundant and Wholesome Nutriment from Bones.— 
M. Darcet continues his ingenious researches on this 
subject. Ata meeting of the Academic des Sciences 
last month, he read a memoir, of which the following 
are some of the particulars. The fifteen parts bone 
commonly contained in one hundred parts of the 
butcher's meat, will yield six of a pure and subtan- 
tial alimentary substance : consequently, the hundred 
parts of butcher’s meat, which have hitherto produced 
no more than about twenty-four parts of aliment, will 
now produce thirty, if the gelatine and fatty substance 
of the bones be made use of; thus increasing the 
available portion of animal’s flesh by one-fourth, or 
making four oxen go as far as five. The learned aca- 
demician then stated some of the results arrived at by 
the committee of the Faculté de Medecine, who have 
distributed during the space of three months the 
broth of bones (or as it is called, the bouillon ala cela- 
tine) to forty patients and attendants of the Clinique 
Interne, and thereupon make the following report :— 
1, That the employment of gelatine not only intro- 
duces into dietetics a great improvement, but an eco- 
nomy that should not be neglected; 2. That the broth 
of bones is as agreeable as that which is usually em- 
ployed in the hospitals ; and 3. That it is not only 
nourishing and of easy digestion, but wholesome, and by 
no means productive of any bad effect in the animal 
economy. The Hopital Saint Louis possesses an ap- 


| paratus capable of preducing 900 rations of this broth 
jeach day; and the apparatus has been in opera- 


tion during the last twenty months, so that the hospi- 
tal has thus been supplied with 550,800 rations of the 
bouillon a la gelatine, attested by the physicians of the 
establishment to be excellent, and promising the most 
easy and advantageous means of subsistence for the 
poor. The Hotel Dieu, also, has an apparatus of the 
same nature, in use these fifteen months: it has fur- 
nished 444,650 rations of the bouillon; and six reports 


from the establishment, addressed to the Administra- 
tion of Hospitals, fully bear testimony to the advan- 


tage of making use of the gelatine, which may be so 
abundantly procured from bones.—.Medieal Gazette. 


Case of a Bee, self-decapitated.—We paid a very in- 
teresting visit a short time ago, to a gentieman, who 
is a keen observer of nature, and whose great expe- 
rience in apiaries has not only been productive of 
much curious information relatiug to the economy of 
bees, but which has been directly useful to numerous 
persons, who maintain apiaries, in order to supply 
our markets with honey. This anecdote was related 
to us whilst examining his well-constructed hives, 











“ A large humble-bee strayed near to one of his 
hives, and alighted near the entrance. Instantly he 
was attacked bya great number of bees. One of them, 
seeking a favourable opportunity of lodging his sting 
under one of the rings of the humble-bee, made a 
fierce blow ; but the sting striking upon the hard and 
bright corslet, glanced off; and as it is the habit of 
the bee, in the act of striking, to bend the head to- 
wards the tail, the sting, upon this occasion, entered 
deeply into its own head. After many powerful ex- 
ertions to extricate it, at length the entire head came 
off, and remained attached to the tail. The insect, 
now gravely with its feelers began to paw about his 
neck, as if to examine the nature of the accident 
which had occurred to it, spinning round, and feeling, 
and then stopping for a while. 
minutes the insect was exhausted and died.” 


The Duchy of Parma was disturbed on the 17th 
June by a hurricane, the ravages of which have no 
parallel in history, at the very eve of a harvest, 
which was in the highest degree promising; every 
thing has been destroyed in a part of the country, 
thirty miles in length, and from ten to fifteen miles 
in breadth. All was buried and destroyed under 
heaps of hail stone. According to the Italian jour- 
nals, the smallest hail stones weighed half a pound ; 


the largest which were in great quantities, weighed | 


three pounds. They were of divers forms—round, 
cylindrical and square ; the latter were from one to 
three inches thick, and from two to eight inches 
proad. ‘Thirty villages, between San Donino and 
Parma, are ruined in this storm. The desolation was 
increased by the inundation of the Taro and the Par- 
ma. The description of these disasters, given by the 
Parma Gazette, cannot be read without horror.— 
Paris paper. —_—- 

New species of Oats—The avena farina, or true 
skinless oats, is the most valuable crop perhaps ever 
produced in this empire. It was grown in the season 
of 1830, for the first time it was ever produced in 
Great Britain, by T. Derenzy, Esq.of Globeman Hall, 
who obtained the seed through a friend of his at Rot- 
terdam, whither it was imported from Samang, a 
remote district in China; and was unknown to the 
Europeans until within these three years. 
vantages which this extraordinary and valuable grain 
possesses over all other kinds of oats are numerous, 
viz: when thrashed from the sheaf it is exactly like 
oatmeal, and is fit for immediate use for culinary 
purposes, and every other for which oatmeal is con- 
sumed, the grain being quite free from any particle 
of rind or husk. The flavour is delicious, and it 
contains much more farinaceous matter. There is, 
of course, a considerable saving of oats, and expense 
of kiln-drying, grinding, sifting, &c. and one peck of 
it contains more nutritious food for a horse than three 
pecks of common oats. The produce is most aston- 
ishing, the average twenty-six barrels or fourteen 


tons to the Irish acre—the exact quantity grown by | 


Mr. Derenzy on one acre. It was not sown till the 
5th May, and reaped early in August the same year. 
It is remarkably hardy, and well adapted for this cli- 
mate.— Essex Standard. 

American Siik.—The editor of the New England 
Farmer has recently had the pleasure of examining 
a fine specimen of American sewing silk, from Mans- 
field, Ct. The gentleman who exhibited it has up- 
wards of 10,000 skeins, for which he finds a ready 
sale at about $8 50 per lb. He says that about jive 
tons bave been raised in Mansfield alone this season, 
and the culture is rapidly extending to Coventry and 
other neighbouring towns. One gentleman in Con- 
necticut last year paid $500 for white mulberry trees, 
with which he has set out an orchard of one hundred 
acres. About 1000 bushels of cocoons were sent to 
Philadelphia last season, and were sold for $4 per 
bushel. Competent foreigners are now setting up 
machinery in Mansfield for spinning and weaving 
the raw article, which has made a great demand for 
cocoons, and given a spur to the business. The 
business is managed almost exclusively by females, 
requiring very particular attention for only about two 
weeks each year. The sales of sewing silk in Mans- 


field alone this year are estimated at upwards of| 


$85,000. 





In about twenty | 


The ad- | 
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. . . t 
oI — < Christian Peat 4 ‘cannot but be mightily troubled, that you 
us ren I consider the heavens, the work of thy fingers, the! - « ‘ 5 denied sere 
moon and the stars, which thou host ordained; what is man, should have so many wrong and unjust thoughts 
a on —— “ nan? and the son of man, that thou| of me, yet next to the return of good offices, 
isites —Ps. viii. 3, 4. | : 7 
such as from a sincere good will I have ever 
done you, I receive your acknowledgment of 
\the contrary as the kindest thing you could 
have done me, since it gives me hopes that I 
|have not lost a friend I so much valued. After 
{what your letter expresses, I shall not need to 
And Pleiades’ influence sweetly plays. say any thing to justify myself to you. I shall 
And does that same Almighty arm, always think your own reflection on my car- 
j oo hoids and guides each rolling sphere, | riage both to you and all mankind, will suffi- 
mance ae ag ciently do that. Instead of that, give me 
ane-@ we! 
Well might the royal Psalmist say, le ave to assure you that I am more ready 
Viewing those glittering orbs above ; to forgive you than you can be to desire it; 
Lord, what is man—what worthless clay! ‘and I do it so freely and fully, that I wish for 
“<n a — a visit him in _ on nothing more than the opportunity to convince 
iat thou shouldst every want supply, Ss ; ‘hae ? 
ee . ’ you tha sstee o-4 é 
Sudle ead buchen cles wan you hat I truly love and estec m you ; and that 
And when he lifts to thee his cry, |L have still the same good will for you as if 
That thou shouldst bend a gracious ear ?, |nothing of this had happened. To confirm 
Chee thy condescension fill, | this to you more fully, I should be glad to meet 
ith love and gratitude, my soul ; you any where, and the rather, because the 
And prostrate this rebellious will, | conclus: - 
Submissive to thy fall control conclusion of your letter makes me apprehend 
Whate’er denied, O grant me faith, it would not be wholly useless to you. J shall 
That heavenly guide to realms above ; always be ready to serve you to my utmost, in 
Ww sn _— the strait and narrow path, }any way you shall like, and shall only need 
at leads to everlasting Love. | your commands or permission to do it. 
—_— | My book is going to the press for a second 
Beautiful Example of the Christian Temper. | edition: and though I can answer for the de- 
ne ; . ,| sign with which I writ it, yet since you have so 
The following letters—addressed, the first Riek < a 
ee a opportunely given me notice of what you have 
by Sir Isaac Newton to Locke, and the other} _ af ble ee ~ haa 
) ! é .., |said of it, | should take it asa favour, if you 
by Locke in reply—cannot be read but with). ld ’ 
y: r: would point out to me the places that gave oc- 
delight and instruction. What a rebuke is ad-| _. 
ig , : casion to that censure, that by explaining my- 
ministered to the jealousy that often divides elf | I : . s . ° 
, é ; self better, | may avoid being mistaken by 
| friends, by the example of two of the greatest cli ai aa ae ' MK 
J : others, or unawares doing the least prejudice 
men the world ever saw, the one of whom “uth . > 
" .. |to truth or virtue. Gut since you are so much 
| confesses, with an ingenuousress and simplicity | , Giend hem botl - ; 
Suuile chitin chisk,-aen aah tia dete to them both, even were you none to 
verfectly ce, which are met by a frank . : 
I Pe 7, ef ‘ ho | me I could expect this from you. But f can- 
;} and generous sp giveness ! who : 
hed Sees 3 ns Th ‘ae "of Ne co '0/ not doubt but you would do a great deal more 
ac Pen ured, re ieulle 1 Newton ¢ 8 . = 
he _ re aie | Pri : tt ©€S\ than this for my sake, who after all have all 
I re é Ss ; a. snows os . . e 
leh ¥ ‘th . aeons =n . ae _ ; - the concern of a friend for you, wish you ex- 
} tha > ph sopner ¢ d re Was a aiscipie . . > = 
j eat abe pallosopier of Halure was & Ciseip'e | tremely well, and am without compliment. 
of the meek and lowly Jesus. 


—_—_—— 
Instance of piety and liberality in an aged black man. 


: : | Quoted from alate report of the English West sf 
ge : ; / cai ea i I ) ng stminster 
ir,—Being of opinion that you endeavoured Auzxiliary Bible Society :—* One of the earliest free 


to embroil me with women and by other} subscribers to the St. Clement Dane’s Association, 
means, | was so much aflected with it, as that) lately died. He was an aged black man, and by trade 
when one told me you were sickly and would|@ shoe-black. He was first known to us by his name 
not live, I answered, ‘twere better if you were | on pti ee ea ee ne hne 
. ° . } rst 0 28 = * eK. 
|dead. I desire you to forgive me this uncha-| sidered too much to receive from a person in his cir- 
|ritableness. For | am now satisfied that what) cumstances ; and a member of the committee visited 
| you have done is just, and | beg your pardon|/im to cenverse on the subject. It was found he 
‘for having had hard thoughts of you for it, and | could a —_ _ a on ne a week 
» e fOr & verso e€3 : i ; ] 
| for representing that you struck at the root of few vlahdtie ne formed his library’ "fie pen 
| morality, ina principle you laid down in your} man conceived, in the charity of his heart, that all 
| book of ideas, and designed to pursue in an-| who were asked to give or lend, were bound so to do; 
| other book, and that I took you for a Hobbist. and he reduced this benevolent maxim to habitual 
I beg your pardon also for saying or thinking | P™ tice, for he would bring to bis miserable home 


e : | his more miserable fellow-countrymen, and give them 
that there was a design to sell me an office, or} hed and and board free of expense. Before he be- 
to embroil me. 


| came convinced of the value of his soul, he used to 
| 1am your most humble and unfortunate ser-| pursue his calling on the sabbath; bat when his 


When I behold the evening sky, 
And all the starry wonders there ; 
Thy power, Oh Lord, and majesty, 
O’erwhelm my heart with awe and fear. 
There shine Arcturus and his sons, 
There Mazaroth proclaims thy praise ; 
There, too, Orion circling runs, 


Newton to Locke. 


This was con- 


‘vant, IS. NEWTON | views were changed on divine things, the sabbath 
At the Bull, in Shoreditch, London, } : {was preserved inviolate, at the risk of losing his 
a sis , } ” 

Sept. 16, 1593. $ ‘hemi ireeeee 

} ss | , — 

Locke to Newton. | We should not be led away by the censures 


Oates, Oct. 5th, "93. | and applauses of men, but consider the figure 
Sir,—I have been, ever since | first knew| that every person will make, at that time when 
| you, so entirely and sincerely your friend, and | wisdom shall be justified of her children, and 
|thought you so much mine, that I could not| nothing pass for great or illustrious, which is 
have believed what you tell me of yourself, had| not an ornament and perfection to human na- 
|{ had it from any body else. And though I| ture.—Spectator. 
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SOUND, SCRIPTURAL VIEWS OF EARLY FRIENDS | 


WITH RESPECT TO CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE, DE-| 
DUCED FROM THEIR PUBLIC PREACHING. 


ness ; and I was restless till I should come up 
to this great city of London, to preach the 
everlasting gospel among you; and you see | 
Extracts from a Sermon preached by William Dewsber-\2™ among you here. Pray every one of you 
ry, at Grace-church street (London), May 6th, 1688, | turn inward ; let not these words, passing 
* Except you be regenerated and born again, ye through a mean vessel, be as a bare empty 
cannot inherit the kingdom of God.” | discourse of trut) to you, which you only hear, 
«This is the word of the Lord God to all|and take no further care of your salvation. 
people this day. ‘This lies not in airy profes-|‘l'ake heed of despising the light that shines in 
sion, and in vain imagination, and whatsoever |the midst of you ; and be pressing forward to 
else it is that you deck yourselves withal : you|the heavenly work that is laid in the power of 
must, every particular man and woman, be|Christ Jesus, even through judgment into 
born again, else you cannot enter into the|death; and then He will give eternal life. 
kingdom of heaven. This was the doctrine of |The Lord confirm this, that it may rest upon 
Christ, in that prepared body wherein He ap-|your hearts—that you may be dead to the 
peared in the world, and preached to Nicode-|things of the world: ‘We are not come to 
mus that standing doctrine, which stands to| Mount Sinai, that genders to bondage; but 
this moment of time, and will stand while any|we are come to Mount Sion, the city of the 
man breathes upon the earth. There is no|living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an| 
other way—no other gate to enter into life, |innumerable company of angels, to the general | 
but by this great work of regeneration. jassembly and church of the first-born, which| 
“ Now to enforce people to come to this great|are written in heaven, and to God the Judge} 
work, and to set forward from earth to heaven, jof all, and to the spirits of just men made per- | 
all being driven out of Paradise by the cheru-| fect, and to Jesus the Mediator of the new co-| 
bim, set with a flaming sword ; there is no re-|venant, and to the blood of sprinkling, that} 
turning to that blessed life, but by the loss of|speaketh better things than that of Abel. 
that life which did grieve the Spirit of God,| “This is the inheritance of the redeemed of | 
and which did cause man to be driven out:|the Most High; blessed be the name of the} 
there is no other way to return again but by|Lord! Let us rest in hope till He bring us = 
and thou art stretching forth thy Almighty 

jarm for the salvation of thy chosen ones ; and 

thou art influencing their souls, with thy| 





| 
} 
| 


this new birth. As you are all driven and/humility and lowliness of mind, that he may 
forced out of Paradise ; and the flaming sword |clothe us with heavenly glory according to his 
and the cherubim are set to keep the way of promise ; * I will beaudfy my house with glo- 
the tree of life, so you must return into the/ry, saith the Lord!’ This is the portion of a 
favour of God again by the light of Christ ;|poor people that cast down themselves before 
and you have line upon line, precept upon|the Lord, that He may lift them up, and be all 
precept, here a little and there a little, to di-|in all to them: in whose blessed presence they 
rect your minds to the light of Christ Jesus.|shall have joy, and rivers of pleasures, at his 
As the first Adam was made a living soul, so | right hand, for eve rmore.” 

the second Adam is a quickening Spirit. This} 
know for certain, no man or woman can be} 
quickened and raised up into the life of the 
second Adam, till the life of the first Adam be 
taken away from them.” 

“ Thou seekest the life of thy will, the life 
of the first Adam ; but the justice of God will 
not suffer thee to make a Saviour of thy duties 
and qualifications, and to take 
and to deck thyself with them : thou canst not 
be saved without the righteousness of God in 
Christ Jesus.”’ | 

“ All shuffling people that would have salva- 
tion by Christ, and will not let him exercise 
his heavenly power, his princely glorious pow- 
er, to baptize them into his death, they are 
they that come short of salvation ; but all those | 
that yield themselves up to Christ to be re- 
deemed through judgment, and are become as 
ttle children, these are in a happy state. 
You know that our Lord Jesus Christ tock a 
little child in his arms, and said: * Whosoever | 
becomes not as a little child, cannot enter into! 
the kingdom of heaven.’ You must all of 
you become as little children, and depend upon 
the mercy and free grace of God; you must 
all come to 2 holy resignation of yourselves to 
Goa’s disposal. If you come to Christ as 
jittle children, and depend upon Him, you harmless, and undefiled, that we may sit in 
cannot miss of salvation ; it is entailed upon heavenly places with him. Be thou a sun 
such souls as hear the voice of Christ: * They|and shield to us in our earthly pilgrimage. 
that hear the voice of the Son'of God shall live.”|} Whom have we in heaven but thee! 

« And so [commend you to God. 
been held long in durance under great weak- | thee 


c 


The Prayer after Sermon. 
‘Blessed and glorious God! thy presence 
and power is with thy people every where ; 


grace and spuit, in all their solemn meetings 
and assemblies. We desire to extol and mag- 
nify thy great and excellent name, for all thy} 
mercies and blessings. We pray thee, bow 
down thy heavenly ear, and hearken to the} 
cries and supplications of thy people, that are 
breathing forth the desire of their souls to thee, 
who art a God hearing prayers. 





» ( rod’s jew els, 


Supply their 
wants, and establish their spirits, and uphold 
them with thy frge spirit, Crown all thy 
chosen ones with thy loving-kindness and ten- 
der mercy ; rend the cloud of darkness that 


bow the heavens, amongst us; and visit us 
with thy salvation, and reveal the mysteries of 
thy truth unto us. And in all our ways let us 
acknowledge thee; and do thou lead us in 
the way everlasting. 

Righteous God of love! while we live on 
earth, let our conversation be in heaven, where 
Christ our Mediator sits at thy right hand. 
Let us follow his example, who was holy, 


and 
I have|there is none on earth that we desire beside 


Let us walk before thee in sincerity 





EE LLL 











and truth; and do thou conduct us in the 
way of truth and righteousnes, by thy blessed 
spirit. 

Blessed be thy name, for the light of thy 
saving truth, that hath shined in our minds ; 
and the light of thy countenance, that hath 
been lifted up upon us in our meetings. Thou 
hast furnished a table for thy people, as in the 
days of old. We cannot but admire thy great 
love and condescension towards us; and ex- 
tol and bless thy holy name, for thy abounding 
mercies, and the riches of thy goodness to us. 
We desire to give thee honour and renown, 
and praise and thanksgiving, for thy renewed 
mercies, and spiritual blessings in Christ Je- 
sus ; for whom we bless thee, and in whom 
we desire to be found, not having our own 
righteousness. To Him, with Thyself and 
thy Holy Eternal Spirit, be glory for ever. 
Amen.” 

Extract from a Sermon preached by Robert Barclay, at 
the same place, May 16th, 1688. 

** This is the testimony that was borne of old, 
and it \« also borne this day, that there may 
be an agreement between the members and 
the head, the word and the power, the notion 
and the substance: “ He that hath the Son 
hath life, and he that hath not the Son hath 
not life.’ So that in this the substance is 
known, whereby men are redeemed to live 
unto God ; and to live for God ; and to glo- 
rify him. This is the end of the testimony of 
the yospel of our Lord and Saviour Christ Je- 
sus, that we may all come to partake of his 
life, and that by partaking of it we may live 
upon it; and being made alive to him we 
shall then be made able to serve him; then 
shall we be enabled to worship him, to glorify 
him, and to declare of his glory and of his 
power, and of his wisdom, and of his goodness, 
to those that are strangers to him, and to in- 
vite all to be partakers thereof. Let all your 
eyes this day be towards him, and to the en- 
joymnet of his life, that you may be sensible, 
and that you may be witnesses of his lile. 

‘** And this life is not to be obtained but by 
death ; there is a dying before there is a living. 
Every plant, seed, or grain that is placed in 
the earth, dies before it grows up; there is a 
dying before there is a living, ‘Those that 
come to the life of the Son of God, they 
come to it through death ; for 
dying that he obtained this life : 
sary that the Son of God, the Prince of Life, 
should die, that he should be crucified, else 
he could not finish the work of our salvation, 


it was through 
it was neces- 


hangs over us; and take away the vail, and and make way for the revelation and the sow- 


ing of that seed, and the dispensation of that 
grace, whereby we might come to have a 
share with him in that eternal life he obtain- 
ed for us. ‘They that come to the life of the 
Son of God, they must obey him, for they 
must receive the sentence of death to that life 
which they derive from Adam, that cursed, 
that corrupt life of righteousness, that life of 
ungodliness, that life wherein self and the will 
of man delights, wherein the natural man, the 
animal man, hath a life. We must die, and 
by dying come to be partakers of the life of 
Jesus. He communicates himself to us; and 
by our receiving him, we receive life: “ He 
that hath the Son, hath life, and he that hath 


— 


not the Son hath not life ; and the consequence 
is, he that hath not this life, hath not the Son 
of God. 

“ This is the true way for every one to try 
and examine themselves by, and to make a 
true judgment of themselves, that they may 
know whether they have the Son of God or 
not; whether they have Christ or not. If 
they have Christ, they have the benefits of his 
death, and of his blood and sufferings. They 
that have this life in them, they are in the faith, 
they are partakers of justification, and sanctifi- 
cation, and adoption ; and all those that are 
under the dispensation of the Gospel, that 
have the benefits of Christ’s death, to those 
he giveth himself; and to those to whom he 
giveth himself, he giveth this life. This is not 
the life of Adam, a life of unrighteousness, but 
a life that springs from the heavenly incorrup- 
tible seed. Such as partake of it are born 
again of the Word of the Lord, that remains 
for ever. This is a life that comes from the 


Lord from heaven, the quickening Spirit ; and | 


this life tends heaven-ward ; it looks heaven- 
ward ; it carries the affections towards the 
things that are above ; it dwells not in them | 
that have their pleasures in this world; it 
looks not to the things of this world ; it comes 
from hearen, and tends to heaven again; it} 
raiseth the soul that is quickened by it. ‘They 
that are born of it are made heavenly by it; 
it makes all heavenly that are quic kened by it. 
‘ By this we may know that we have the Son 
of God ;’ by this we have an understanding | 
of him, and are brought into him that is true.’ 


Part of his Prayer after Sermon. 


* Thou hast not been wanting to us in the| 


needful time ; Thou hast had regard to the 
sighing of the poor, to the breathing and sup- 
plication of the needy; whose desires have 
been truly after Thee, and the sweet enjoy- 
ment of thy presence, the feeling of thy bless- | 
ed power, and the beholding of the light of | 
thy countenance, wherein there is life and sal- 
vation. Blessed be thy name for ever! All 
living praises and holy thanksgivings be, in| 
truth and humility, offered up to ‘Thee, through | 
the dear Son of thy love, by all thy children | 


and people, whom Thou hast sought out by | 


thy blessed spirit, and whom thou hast ga-| 
thered by the arm of thy blessed and mighty 
power ; that they might be a people to thy 
praise, serving Thee in newness of spirit, 
worshipping Thee in the beauties of holiness, | 
and in spirit and truth, and not according to 
the oldness of the letter, not according to an 
empty and outward formality; but in the! 
sense of the springings up of that pure life, of | 
that fresh spring of life, which Thou hast 
placed in the heart of a remnant, by thy bless- 
ed power. 

*“ O righteous and holy God! the sense and 
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day, of those living, suitable supplies of life,| various domestic duties of a religious natore. 
virtue, wisdom, and power, whereby they may| In accordance with the advices given by 
be supported through all trials and adversities, | different yearly meetings, the reading of the 
and through all oppositions and temptations, | Sacred page in the families of Friends, has 
that they may meet withal, for the trial of| been succeeded by a little time spent in silence, 
their faith, and for the exercise of their pa-| or the expression of such remarks as individu- 
tience ; that.all their afflictions and exerci ises| als, in the enlargement of heart sometimes 
may be sanctified to them, for the bringing | felt on such occasions, might apprehend were 
them nearer and nearer to Thyself, and into a| required or feel themselves at liberty to make. 





more lively inward and single dependence on 
Thee, and thy divine grace and truth, which) 
thou hast made known by Christ Jesus our 
only mediator ; 
cess to Thee, and whereby we are made ca- 
pable of beholding the light of thy counte- 
nance, and of partaking of thy divine good- 
ness and blessing, and of those precious pro- 
mises which Thou hast left upon record, and 
impressed upon our minds and hearts.” 
To be continued.) 


A PRISONER’S CONFESSION. 
Froma passage of a letter of G. Barrett, Chaplain of 
the prison in Wethersfield, Conn. 

The Chaplain of the prison at Wethersfield 
remarks—** Among our prisoners, I daily meet 
with circumstances to awaken in me deep feel- | 
\ings of interest. A man of filly, who has been 
a wanderer over almost the whole earth, and| 
la partaker in almost every sin that can be 
| named y—and who has also met with much 
}which we should think was calculated to make 
|him solemn, told me that nothing in his whole| 
life had ever made him feel serious, but what} 
|his mother said to him Just before her death. 
|She resided in Trenton, N. Jersey, and was a\ 
isincere, warm-hearted C hristion. When she} 
found herself dying, she sent for her son, then 
\a lad of twelve years old, to come to her cham- 
\ber. As he approached her bed, she took his! 
jhand, a and spoke to him with maternal tender- 
lness and fidelity. ‘Telling him she must soon | 
leave him, she earnestly besought him, by | 
|moving consideration, so to love the Saviour,— 
land soto take care of his soul, as tomeet her in 
\heaven. She continued to clasp his hand, 
juntil hers became cold in death. 


| 


For nearly 


jhalf a century afterwards, this man was press- | 


ing onwards throveh a course of crime, too 
irevolting fur description. Yet he assured me} 
ithat amid his lowest and darkest descents into| 
|the vortex of sin, he could never utterly drive} 
‘from his mind the last words of his mothe r,| 
land was never able to think of them without so- | 
| sone emotion. This struck me with some sur- 


| prise, 


lof the 


deep and lasting impression a pious mo- | 
| 


ther may make upon the mind of her child.’ 


Wethersfield Conn. Aug. 2, 


e2 
Ov 


For “ The Friend.” 
It has been gratifying to see in the Friend, | 


feeling thereof is beyond words—beyond ex- | from time to time, original articles urging the | 


pression and beyond utterance. ‘Therefore | 
we humbly entreat Thee, by the blessed arm 
of thy power, gather thy people more and | 


more into an inward sense of the springings \bling of families at stated periods to read the! 
of life ; that they may attend upon Thee, and |holy Scriptures. 


feel life in their souls, and breathings after|sure and I trust to edification, extracts from | deduced from 


importance of employing such means to pre- | 
| pare the minds of the young, for the reception | 
of the good seed of the kingdom, as the assem- | 


by whom alone we have ac-|t 


I have also read with plea-| 


The following anecdote of the widow of Ro- 
bert Bare lay, which is copied from the edition 
of his works recently published by B. C. Stan- 
on, (Vol I. p. 14.) is affectionately commend- 
jed to the notice of parents and children. 

‘In the life of John Grattan, there is a 
pleasing and instructive account of this excel- 
lent mother’s solicitude to imbue the tender 
minds of her children with pious and good 
|principles. ‘The passage is as follows: — I 
‘observed (1694) that when her children were 
|up in the morning and dressed, she sat down 
with them before breakfast, and in a religious 
manner waited upon the Lord: which pious 
| care and motherly imstruction of her children 
‘when young, doubtless had its desired effect 
| upon the m ; for as they grew in years they also 
}grew in the blessed truth, and since that time 
some of them have become public preachers 
thereof.””’ 

It appears from the testimony ofher monthly 
| meeting (Ury) that she was a minister of the 
| gospel held in high estimation—*“*a faithful 
labourer for God who had been with her and 
| blessed her with his presence from her youth 
| UP ; and who remarkably attended her to the 

drawing of her last breath.” nA 


» 


| 


| 


ILLUSTRATION OF JOB XXXVITI. 31 


Huc accedit, uti sine certis imbribus anni 
Letificos nequeat fetus submittere tellus.— Lucretius. 


rhe timely shower from heaven must add benign 
| Its influence too, ere yet the teeming earth 
Emit her joyous produce. 


| ‘The author of the book of Job, the sublimest 
| drama that was ever composed by any writer, 
| whether sacred or profane, denominates, with 
inimitable elegance, Xxvill. 31, these re- 
\freshing and seasonable showers “the sweet 
|influences of Chimah’”’ 


chap. 


; Or, as it is rendered in 
l the Septuagint, and thence borrowed into our 
| Enelish version, * of the Pleiades.’’ The con- 
stellation Chimah answers tothe more modern 
lsion ‘Taurus, as Chesil does to Capricorn ; and 


| the alternate seasons of spring and winter, the 


and appeared to me a remarkable proof| revival and destruction of the world, are hence 


beautifully alluded to; Mazaroth is, in all pro- 
| bability, the zodiac at large ; and Aish, Arctu- 
rus, one of the most remarkable stars in the 
northern hemisphere,—and hence, by an ele- 
gant synecdoche, employed for the northern 
hemisphere itself. ‘The Greek translators, 
|however not being positive as to the term 
Mazaroth, have, in this, instance, and in this 
alone, retained the Hebrew lection in which 
conduct they have also been followed by the 
translators of the English version. I cannot 
avoid noticing, in this place, the absurd argu- 
ment of that biblical blunderer, Thomas Paine. 
these two to 


} 
| 


verses, prove 


Thee in their hearts; that in their daily at-|the letters and other writings of pious persons, | the inv alidity and spuriousness of the whole 


tendance on Thee, they may receive day by |(both Friends and others,) calculated to enforce| book of Job. 


Finding these Greek terms in 
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2 ——————ee 
the English version, and apprehending. from; “ Indeed, when we consider the enormous | THE FRIEND. 


his gross ignorance of the original, that the! mass of misery and of guilt, that has been pro- 
same Greek terms occurred in the Hebrew,| duced by war, it becomes an inquiry of no rs 
he has ventured to assert that this book could! dinary consequence, to ascertain how far we 
never have been written originally in Hebrew ; | are individually chargeable with that guilt.’ . > 
that it must have been first of all compiled, in| ,, But cher ail the calamiiy and guilt which | = = nie ba a numbers of our present 
a much later period than is generally contended have thus deformed the human character, we! a vee Ss a ‘ W al lenfiel Taine 
ine, ty some romance writer of Crecce, and may ask the question, what has been obtained ? aiid sfthe 8 ee 
afterwards translated from the Greek into the Not ca fet mi he eee ad 5 iseatenindh minister of the Society of Friends, in the early 
Hebrew tongue, from which, as an original = ‘% - . a ee ~g bee pte period of its history. It was intimated at the 
publication in this latter language, we have re- a eee ~ ee at time, cnt they were inserted at the request of 
ceived itinto English. ‘This, however, is but i a * oe ne vk laci g th r :oeere respected correspondent, chiefly for their 
one blunder among a thousand that might ea- 4 4 in = ~ ithe . er ake if oe ae \strong and unequivocal avowal of essential 
sily be selected from this unrivalled specimen as ay eee ed — ee ae ee) |Christian doctrine. It may well be esteemed 
of sober and classical criticism. ae velng involve in ca re o “* |remarkable, considering all the circumstances, 

In allusion to this elegant description in the ne er ae ” ae me z — S¢ | that suc h multiplied, authentic, and incontro- 
book of Job, Milton, who indefatigably examin-|,,.” * id of human lite an re 20 apt vertible evidences of the soundness of their 
ed the Scriptures, as well for their poetic or- ted : a. —_ a eee dee | belief, are to be found in the writings and re- 
naments, as important doctrines, thus paint: sada aaah i oa still siaee ae |cords of our progenitors, especially as the ge- 
the first production and eens of this con- | When prepress: a aie oo ia celal RP ae nera ity of professing Christians at that time 
stellation before its Creator : |" — Sey 5} -. | Were pretty much agreed in reference to most 
‘liation spreads over a nation, ask then if they| of the leading doctrines of the New Testament, 


are happy—ask the soldier, torn from the bo- which consequently, were not then, as at some 
som of his family—ask the disconsolate wife 
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The Pleiades before him danc’d, 
Shedding sweet influence. Par. Lost. viii. 380. 


6 Dr. Good. and children left behind, who listen to every subsequent periods, brought frequently and 
‘ e ehind, sten to Yjprominently into discussion ; and as the prin- 

— passing wind, as bearing the messages of death cipal bearing of the preaching and writings of 

Por “The Friend.” |——f they are happy. Ask the widow, and the |our Friends was to inculcate the inward and 


| orphan, after the contest is over—ask the vete- 
ran, who has inet his brother in the field of| 
battle, and seen him mix in the mangled mass | 


Tee aiiate a for of mortality. Happiness isa stranger to these 
that chapter reprinted in a cheap form for €X-| onditions. Of all abridgments of natural 


snsive distribution. Would it not be a proper 

ae va . fi - tA r t |rights, none is so great as that produced by 
, atte yr our Tract Association | : . 

object of attention for our fra ssociation *| nar, Military government is perfectly des- 


i. ; 
es potic. . are to be found in a volume republished by 
“* However the feelingsof charity may prompt Ask the conqueror, who has risen to the|'Thomas Kite of this city in 1825, from which, 


us to draw a veil over the infirmities and de-|summit of his ambition—who has rode tri-|to form a chain ef ful) and clear testimony 
formities of human nature, tke cause of huma- umphant over slaughtered thousands, wrapped|in corroboration of other abundant written 
nity and religion has too long and too deeply’ cities in flames, and hurled empires into ruins—| proofs, that those bright sons of the morning, 
suffered by war, to permit any part of its cha-| ask him if he is hi appy: aks him what he has| were decidedly free from the imputation of un- 
racter to be concealed, through motives of de- gained by conquest. Let the characters of} sound principles, cast upon them by their ene- 
licacy or tenderness towards those who are in the greatest heroes of ancient or modern times|mies. We have, therefore, apprehended it 


this practice. f be consulted. What was Alexander the Great ?/} would be subserving the cause 
*“ It cannot escape the notice of those who! fe 


reflect on the subject, that the appendages ol 
military parade, the hilarity and various grati- 


spiritual nature of the Christian dispensation. 
| Of their public preaching, since it was altoge- 
ther extemporaneous, and as they have always 
discountenanced the attempts of short-hand wri- 
\ters to take down their discourses, it was to be 
expected that but very few specimens were in 
existence. Neve ertheless, a sufficient number 


The following forcible passage is from 
the chapter on war, in Bates’ Doctrines of 
Friends. I should be glad to see the whole of 


of truth, to 
carried his arms and his conquests where- | place on the pages of this Journal, a selection 


ever he thought there was an object worth his|of passages from the volume to which we have 


, , notice, and wept because he could not find an-|referred, touching those particular points of 
fications associated with such parade, and the other world to conquer. He was tossed by|doctrine, which have been brought into notice 


emoluments and the applause that are fre-| eye ry tempest of passion, and died in the midst} jn the recent controversy with the followers of 
quently obtained by war, are so many causes,| of his days, and his end was among fools.| Elias Hicks : and have. ac cordiggly, selected a 
actively operating to keep alive the war spirit ;; What was Pompey ’ One of the greatest gene-| number and arranged them under the general 
and of course actually producing war. Those rals that ever directed the Roman legions. | title of “Sound Scriptural views of early 
who contend that war is unavoidable, in the! {fe rose to power and fame by the success of Friends, with respect to Christian doctrines, 
present state of society, and therefore take anj battles. and sunk by the very means of his for- ‘deduced from tbeir public preaching.” A por- 
active part in thus keeping alive the war spirit, | mer aggrandizement—became a fugitive from! tion will be found in our paper of to-day, and 
are chargable with perpetuating that insuper- the igahincia as assassinated by those on whom the extracts from the sermon by Walde nfield, 
able obstacle to the establishment of peace on} he had thrown himself for safe ‘ty—and finally,! is to be considered as part of the series. Oc- 
earth. If waris an evil, as al! rational men) pis body, left unburied on the sands, was burnt! cas sionally, also, will be annexed parts of the 
must confess, how can any reconcile to them- by an old fishe ‘rman, on a pile of rubbish. prayers which followed the sermons, in refu- 


selves ide f srmeti: “ ‘ , ' : ‘ 
selves the idea of perpetuating that evil! So) And what better was Cesar, who overthrew| tation of the false charge repeatedly 
vreat is the magnitude of the evils, so horrible 


the scenes inseparably connected with war, 
that independent of all arguments drawn from 
the impiety of the practice, we should think 
that men could hardly feel so little repugnance 
at producing those calamities, as the ydo. T he | 
prospect prese nted by the world around us.| — 
seems too fully to justify the reflections of the| 
Poet Cowper 


y made 
him ?—Ile became a great man, (if power|against our preachers, that in their addresses 
could make him great,) at the expense of mil-|to the Throne of Grace, the Saviour of the 
lions of human lives. He rioteda while in the | weeks 1 was not recognized as the object of ado- 

sunshine of prosperity, if prosperity it might be} | ration and worship. 
called, and died by the hands of his friends.” | — 
It is monstrous to consider how easy and pleased we 
| are, when we rally, play upon, and despise others, and 
g t holeric, when we are ourselves ral- 
The great slight the men of sense, who have| bow angry and ch an 
| lied, played upon, and despised. La Bruyere. 

nothing but sense, the men of sense despise 


“ There is no flesh in man’s obdurate heart, \the great who have nothing but GFCALNESS 5 | eee 
“It does not feel fer man. ? 


the honest man pities them both, if having 
“ The natural bond of brotherhood, is severed as a I ’ ’ — , . - 
en, ee greatness or sense only, they have not virtue. PRINTED BY ADAM WALDIE, 


‘ That falls asunder at the touch of fire.” La Bruyere. Carpenter Street, near Seventh. 














